THE GREAT REWARD.   II. CHARACTER

he finds at hand. These crazy old structures he
rebuilds bit by bit in shining marble, leaving, how-
ever, portions of the original edifice standing as they
were.

Froude once described oratory as the harlot of
the arts; and it often seems as if Shakespeare
regarded drama as equally deserving of this appella-
tion. With what contempt he treats his plots; any
hackneyed theatrical device or stage trick he con-
siders good enough for his audience, he repeats them
over and over again without scruple ; and the plays
of the last period are so absurd in plots and action
that he seems to be flouting his audience with a kind
of cynical contempt. ' To remark upon the folly of
the fiction/ as Dr. Johnson says of Cymbeline, ' the
absurdity of the conduct . . . and the impossibility
of the events in any system of life, were to waste
criticism upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults too
evident for detection, and too gross for aggravation/

The carelessness of what Keats called c Shake-
speare's indolent and kingly gaze ' shows itself, not
only in his treatment of plots and action, but also in
the inconsistencies of his characters with the dramas
in which they play their parts. A great deal of
criticism has been directed of late to these incon-
sistencies, which, when our attention has been called
to them, are glaring enough. These violations of
character are often due to the necessities of the play,
the need to force back into the crude framework of
old plots characters which, at Shakespeare's vitalizing
touch, have so outgrown the situations in which they
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